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of suffering fools gladly, told me that G.B.S. would be long remembered
as the seer who played with ideas as a dog played with a bone and looked
as if he enjoyed it. He made people see that they were missing something
by not thinking. Why was it that Leonardo da Vinci had so little influence
upon Science while Galileo had so much? The answer is that Galileo
was always discussing his heterodox ideas and results while Leonardo
locked his up in notebooks. Though Shaw's methods are all wrong, they
must be all wrong because he leaps and laughs and turns into air as soon
as you think you've got him. His mind runs to maxims and principles,
as a plain man runs to pills and salts."
"Young men who have proved brave beyond compare, who have
endured pain and torture, have come all this way to catch a nervous
glimpse of him and have fled at his approach." e
"Because even the brave know," he answered, "that thinking is the
bravest of all activities. People will do anything to avoid thought, even
go to the very source of it to snatch a few epigrams so that they shouldn't
have to think. Quotation is the homage paid by the ignorant to wisdom.
He has gone on thinking all these years and has come out of it unscathed,
with the will to live strong within him." He gazed long at the portrait
of Bernard Shaw standing before him and for a longf"|ftn.e made no re-
mark about it.                                                          *
"Art is a closed book to me," he said at last. "For me mathematics
has always expressed the desire for aesthetic perfection. And yet, the longer
I have lived in the realms of pure thought, the more ordinary has my
life become. It is ages since I have picked up a book of poetry or looked
lovingly at a painting or listened to a piece of music. My taste is probably
shameful. Leonardo da Vinci must have been the last of the integrated
lives but now we are all specialists and nothing leads anywhere except
to momentary forgetfolness."
We sat in silence for I would not interrupt the flow of his thoughts.
He was still staring at the portrait and I sat facing the windows from which
I could see the tall elms. There they stood beside their shadows, a great
clump of generous branches against a blue sky. In the shadows I could
make out black cows grazing and intensifying the silence of the scene.
"Tell me," he turned to me suddenly, "how I can get to understand
art?"
Here was a famous man of seventy-odd years, filled with a sudden
desire to enter a world about which he realized that he knew nothing;
standing with eyes wide open like a blind soldier for one, with sight,